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limitations the book is a creditable piece of work and will undoubtedly 
find acceptance with those for whom it is intended. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Die reproduzierte Yorstellung beim Wiedererhennen und beim Vergleichen. 

Gamble and Calkins. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie 

der Sinnesorgane, Vol. 32, pp. 177-199, and Vol. 33, pp. 161-170. 

The authors repeated the experiments of Lehmann 1 with olfactory 
stimuli with the purpose of getting a conclusive answer to the question: 
' Are recognition and comparison entirely constituted by associated 
images % ' The answer was in the negative. The experiments consisted 
in getting the observers: (1) To report in the actual order of occurrence 
all the images evoked by any given olfactory stimulus; (2) to note any 
break in the train of images; (3) to say whether the odor was familiar 
or unfamiliar; and (4) to write down its name as soon as it occurred. 
The observers were three trained psychologists and twenty-one students 
without psychological training. Some of the observers began to take 
notes as soon as they perceived the stimulus, while others did not begin to 
write until their train of ideas had come to an end. The statistical re- 
sults were as follows : In 7.2 per cent, of the experiments the observers re- 
ported 'unfamiliar' and had no images whatever; 3.6 per cent, of the 
odors were called ' unfamiliar ' and were followed by a train of images 
that were all incorrect ; while 6.2 per cent, were followed by a train of im- 
ages at least one of which was correct. The word ' correct' referred to as- 
sociations, olfactory or other, explicable by real similarity between smells 
or by earlier experience of the stimulus. There was a percentage of 4.3 of 
cases where ' familiar ' was reported without any associated images what- 
ever; 3.5 per cent, of the familiar stimuli were followed by incorrect 
images and 10 per cent, by correct images. The cases of familiar un- 
named odors were divided according as the associations came distinctly 
later than the recognition, or were practically instantaneous. Of the 
total number of odors 3.5 per cent, were familiar and followed by correct 
associations; 10 per cent, were familiar and followed by incorrect asso- 
ciations ; 7.1 per cent, of the total number of stimuli were unfamiliar and 
accompanied by correct associations, whereas 23.4 per cent, were un- 
familiar and accompanied by incorrect associations. 

The present experimenters urge three objections to the Lehmann 
theory (that recognition is constituted by supplementary images) : (1) 
They find, it is true, very few cases of recognition without supplementary 
images, and are ready to admit that there may have been forgotten images 
in these cases; yet they insist that although the existence of associations 
can not be disproved in a given case of recognition, associations so vague 
as to escape notice can not constitute recognition. (2) They argue that 
the occurrence of supplementary images with unrecognized odors tends 
to discredit the theory that recognition consists in the presence of the 
supplementary images. But there were 35.5 per cent, of correct images 

1 Phil. Stud., 7, 169 ff. 
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and 21.2 per cent, of incorrect images as over against 42.3 per cent, 
without images in the whole number of unrecognized stimuli. (3) They 
point out that associations more often follow recognition than they pre- 
cede or accompany it, which would seem impossible on the theory that 
recognition is made up of the associated images. In this last connection 
it was incidentally found that in the case of 15 out of 90 familiar, and in 
2 out of 24 unfamiliar, stimuli the recognition was retarded. This is 
taken by the experimenters as an indirect proof against the statement of 
Lehmann that if recognition is immediate in the sense of existing with- 
out images, it must also be immediate in the sense of occurring without 
appreciable lapse of time after the perception of the stimulus. The cases 
of retarded recognition raise the question as to the content of conscious- 
ness during the time between the stimulus and the occurrence of the recog- 
nition. The present experimenters think that it is necessary to posit here 
a definite feeling of unfamiliarity. 

Lehmann's supposition that the word image is of special importance 
for recognition is discredited by Misses Gamble and Calkins, who show 
that the name is more frequently the terminus a quo of a train of images 
than the terminus ad quern, although it is more frequently the terminus 
ad quern than the intermediate member of a series of associations, and 
that it is more frequently the only association than an intermediate 
member. Incidentally (p. 186) it is shown that the trained observers 
reported more reproductions than the untrained, and (p. 196) that the 
former, being more accustomed to think in abstract terms, have in gen- 
eral a greater tendency than the latter to name the stimulus. 

Part II. of this research, on the influence of word images in the dis- 
crimination of the qualities of successive stimuli, was carried on with 
vials containing colored liquids and with colored papers, as visual stimuli, 
and with a series of olfactory stimuli. It was found that ' a scheme of 
names, logical or otherwise, was of some assistance to three fifths of our 
subjects in qualitative discrimination, but that this advantage was trifling ; 
and yet that when one turns from the number to the direction of the errors, 
one finds that the name image seems to aid only in discrimination proper, 
and actually to increase the number of failures to identify.' These ex- 
periments corroborate the statement of Bentley 2 that gray and colored 
objects seen in daylight and reproduced tend to become lighter in the 
memory image ; inasmuch as, in the visual series described in this article, 
the second stimulus was more frequently called darker than lighter. In 
this series of experiments the olfactory stimuli were richer in associated 
images than the visual, but these were largely olfactory images. It is 
noted, however, by the authors that 'by smell associations, smell names 
given either as wrong names for the stimuli or as ordinary associations 
are meant' (p. 188). The general conclusions of Part II. were: (1) The 
associated word images are essential neither for the consciousness of 
likeness, nor for that of unlikeness, but (2) that in experiments of 
this kind, the word images have a tendency to evoke a consciousness of 
unlikeness and to inhibit a consciousness of likeness. 

2 Am. Journ. Psy., October, 1899. 
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It seems to me that in these experiments the impossibility of really 
knowing whether or not the subject has ever experienced any given 
stimulus before, makes the results of very little value. The answers, or 
associations, of the observers are reckoned as right or wrong according 
as the experimenter thinks that the observer could or could not have 
smelled the same smell before. If the smell was perceived by a person 
when five years old and then after the lapse of twenty years, it would be 
highly improbable that the olfactory disposition should retain its indi- 
viduality for so long a time. 

The question as to the image theory of recognition is whether images 
are necessary to the recognition or not. This could easily be answered 
in the negative by reflecting : (1) That there are many persons who never 
have any images at all, and who certainly could not be accused of never 
recognizing anything; (2) that there are many occasions, even in the life 
of introspectively inclined persons, when they are not in the least con- 
scious of images of any kind, and yet go on cognizing and recognizing 
all the time; and (3) that in the above question a distinction should be 
made between supraliminal and subliminal images. Evidently most 
psychologists have meant subliminal images, i. e., dispositions. In that 
case the experiments of Lehmann, and of Gamble and Calkins, in so far 
as they record supraliminal images, are all well enough, but when they 
state that recognition is possible without them, they are not touching the 
real point at all. What is really left to prove is that the subliminal 
images constitute the recognition, a point which is not considered by them. 
They have to prove that subliminal images do not constitute the recogni- 
tion, and that is not susceptible to proof by the methods of Lehmann and 
Gamble and Calkins, because in recording the supraliminal images they 
are omitting the subliminal images all the time. Of course it is im- 
possible to get any experience of subliminal images, because the moment 
we are conscious of them they cease to be subliminal and we know not 
what they do when they are, so to speak, out of sight. I see nothing in 
the two articles of Lehmann and of Gamble and Calkins that throws any 
light on the question as to whether recognition is constituted by sub- 
liminal images. 

The positive arguments, from the data of consciousness, all seem to 
me in favor of a Bekanntheitsqualitat, which quality is not a quality of 
the thing recognized, but is a quality of the content of consciousness, and 
seems to me to belong, more than any other class, to the class of con- 
scious qualities which we call organic sensations. Wilfrid Lay. 

New York City. 

Proverbial Morality. Robert A. Duff. International Journal of Ethics, 

January, 1904, pp. 172-179. 

This is a plea for the value and importance of so-called ' proverbial 
morality.' By it we are to understand 'maxims of conduct which have 
reached the dignity of expression in a popular phrase.' They are the 
common saws of ordinary parlance. As such they have claims to be re- 
garded as expressive of the earliest reflective morality; they represent the 



